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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

Clebambatjlt. By Romain Rolland. Translated by Katharine Miller. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

To Romain Rolland, the inflamed patriotism caused, in France and else- 
where, by the Great War is nothing more or less than a terrifying symptom of 
the submergence of the individual in the herd. Under the influence of the 
herd spirit, primitive passions take on a false spirituality which leads men to 
their destruction through a fanatical heroism. In his own poignant fashion, 
the author describes the inner experiences of Clerambault, idealist, human- 
itarian, poet, who is swept away in the current of popular hatred of the common 
enemy, Germany. Clerambault's warlike mood is, however, merely one of the 
ever-recurring efforts of human nature to escape from its difficulties and limi- 
tations by letting itself go in some direction. "This affectionate, tender- 
hearted man hated, loved to hate." Apparently unable, like so many of us, 
to face facts dispassionately, and to act or think vigorously without the 
stimulus of emotion, he could not find a way of resisting brutality without be- 
coming (mentally) brutalized. It is a sad fact that we cannot have fighting — 
even in a just cause — without hatred. "His intelligence, which had always 
been thoroughly straightforward, tried now to trick itself secretly, to justify its 
instincts of hatred by inverted reasoning. He learned to be passionately un- 
just and false, for he wanted to persuade himself that he could accept the fact of 
war, and participate in it, without renouncing his pacifism of yesterday, his 
humanitarianism of the day before, and his constant optimism." All this was 
the insidious and poisonous effect of the prevalent crowd spirit. 

Clerambault, in this aspect, is surely pitiable enough, and it cannot be 
doubted that the general inference which the author means to have us draw 
from his plight is correct. The worship of a community is just.a perversion of 
religion, to which certain minds turn in despair of finding God. The com- 
munity is at least a living reality ! But the community is worshipful only when 
it is right, and it is right only when it embodies the will of God. The com- 
munity is obviously not the final reality, and the final reality is what we must 
worship if we worship anything. In this day of mingled realism and humani- 
tarianism, it does not seem in the least clear to many persons that altruism 
without spirituality is an idle and insipid thing, and that the deification of a 
half -spiritual, half "real" thing like a nation, a cause, or a society, is a danger- 
ous folly. 

At least two profoundly ethical thinkers, while in a measure recognizing and 
patronizing the popular desire to find God or the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
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community, have attempted to spiritualize the community-concept. In order 
to justify his ideal of the "Beloved Community," Josiah Royce was constrained 
to attempt an interpretation of all reality in terms of some sort of social rela- 
tionship. Felix Adler, in his system of ethics, makes the interdependence of 
souls the basis of right action. Both these conceptions get rid of the notion of 
a personal God and substitute a relationship between personalities. Whether 
either is finally more intelligible than the older religious "mythology," is 
questionable; but both are comparatively safe, because they recognize a 
spiritual element in human life. Not so the creeds and social theories which 
in some form or other idolize the group. Group mysticism as applied to . 
government is obviously dangerous, and, curiously enough, it appears to have 
misled even those more or less cloistered thinkers who have insisted on finding 
the origin of poetic inspiration in the "festive throng." 

But is individualism (on the other hand) anything more than an extreme 
protest against the herd instinct? Is it not clear that individualism, even the 
most sincere and disinterested individualism, may be baneful? The way of 
salvation discovered by Clerambault is the way of the individual conscience — 
the way of the Puritans. But, according to the Puritans, conscience was a 
sure guide to the will of God, and the sole interpreter of the will of God was the 
conscientious mind of the individual Puritan. The results were not altogether 
happy. Clerambault's way is different, inasmuch as in temperament he is by 
no means Puritanical; but his principle is the same. He finds "freedom" — 
that great good — in preaching his courageous, sincere, pathetic pacifism, and 
he is made a martyr to his convictions. 

May one have the hardihood to question, with Mark Twain, whether what 
we call conscience is a really comprehensive guide? What conscience says has 
to be filtered through the mind, and the mind is fallible. This is true of con- 
science in the most abstract sense of the word. What we mean by conscience 
may often be merely the demand to know what is absolutely right in order that 
we may be quite happy. Thus Clerambault seems never to doubt that there 
must, in the nature of things, be some course of action which will enable him to 
be at peace and to think well of himself in the midst of the most trying situa- 
tions, the most heart-rending perplexities. Naturally he assumes that felicity 
is to be found through expressing and acting out his sincerest beliefs — those 
beliefs which it is most painful for him to check. 

It may be suggested, nevertheless, that every person, however conscientious, 
is responsible for his own thinking. Sincerity does not excuse loose thinking 
except upon the assumption that a person does not know his thinking to be 
bad and cannot make it better. Whether this assumption is ever justified is 
doubtful. Conscientious behavior may not always make a man happy, but at 
least it saves him from the worst unhappiness and keeps fresh within him the 
hope of final happiness. Just so, conscientious thinking may not result in 
conclusions the rightness of which satisfies the soul, but it can preserve us 
from the worst errors even if the resulting action be tame and unheroic or merely 
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conventional. One cannot help thinking that it may be only a higher kind of 
selfishness to want to feel "free" or "saved" or wholly at peace in a wicked 
world. It is a commonplace that the sincere fanatic may be more dangerous 
than the knave, and it remains true, as Socrates said, that the wisest man is he 
who knows that he knows nothing. 

But it is not only the herd-spirit that M. Holland dislikes. A grave danger, 
he thinks, lurks in our worship of abstract ideas. "Humanity does not dare 
to massacre itself from interested motives. It is not proud of its interests, but 
it does pride itself upon its ideas, which are a thousand times more deadly. 
Man sees his own superiority in his ideas, and will fight for them; but herein I 
perceive his folly, for this warlike idealism is a disease peculiar to him, and its 
effects are similar to those of alcoholism; they add enormously to wickedness 
and criminality. This sort of intoxication deteriorates the brain, filling it with 
hallucinations, to which the living are sacrificed." 

Very true, if we mean by justice, for example, something absolute — "Justice " 
with a capital letter. It is true that the question, What is just? does not always 
answer itself; that the pursuit of the absolute ideal of justice may result in a 
kind of fanaticism — an unwillingness to compromise, even in the smallest 
particular, which is sometimes as deadly as hypocrisy. But does this show 
that relative justice is not to be maintained? Does it show, for example, that 
France ought to have submitted to German aggression? 

It seems scarcely credible that M. Holland's eloquent and searching study of 
the human heart in war-time is intended as an attack upon so vulnerable an 
idol as Militarism or Jingoism. If it has any larger significance, it is as a 
defence of pacifism. In this view, one cannot acquit M. Rolland of over-em- 
phasizing half truths. This does not alter the fact that, as a novelist, he has 
depicted an individual soul struggle with a sympathy and with a ruthless pene- 
tration that hardly another modern writer could match. Who but Romain 
Rolland could have brought to light so gently yet so unsparingly the pitiable 
truth about those who, having given son or husband or brother to their coun- 
try, cannot bear to have the idol of Country scratched, lest the sacrifice of 
their loved ones should seem to have been in vain ? On the whole there is more 
real heart-stuff if not more mind-stuff in M. Holland's book than in Mr. 
Britling Sees it Through. 



Men and Manner in Parliament. By Sir Henry Lucy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

It is a noteworthy and pleasing circumstance, of which both author and pub- 
lisher naturally make much, that Sir Henry Lucy's comments on men in 
Parliament, originally published nearly half a century ago, gave Woodrow 
Wilson, then a student in Princeton University, his "first serious stimulus to 
political thought and investigation." This statement may, however, prove a 
trifle misleading so far as the generality of readers are concerned. One can 



